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Creative Thinking and the State 


Dependence on Government Can Result in Negation of the Individual 


By JOHN W. Hanes. Chairman, The Tax Foundation 


i [NLIKE other speakers in this symposium,” 


* | am neither a scientist, nor an inventor, nor a 


playwright, nor a poet. I am a businessman. Like many men in business these days, I have 
a deep interest in the relationship between the state and the individual—in other words, the role of 


government in our lives. This might appear 
to be far removed from the subject of your 
discussions—yet I believe there is a funda- 
mental link between government and creative 
thinking—the kind of creative thinking that 
sparks our productive machine, as well as our 
arts and sciences. 

All of the discussions at these sessions have one 
point in common. In every case you are talking about 
individuals, because that is the way creative thinking 
starts—not from a group or a nation—but from in- 
dividual men and women. It should follow, then. 
that what encourages the growth of the individual 
encourages creative thinking. That, of course, is 
where our political environment enters the picture. 
since government actions have a direct effect on 
every individual. 

In this respect, I think we must be careful not 
to oversimplify. We cannot merely assert, for in- 
stance. that: 


Creative thinking is done by individuals. 
Russia is a land where individualism is suppressed. 
Therefore, there is no creative thinking in Russia. 


It’s not as simple as that. Such an argument under- 
estimates the potential of creative thinking in man. 


*“The Stimulation of Creative Thinking”, Industrial Re- 


search Institute Conference, at Skytop, Pa., May 5, 1952. 


Copyright 1952 by The Tax Foundation, Inc. 


Truly creative thinking in the arts and sciences 
bubbles up through all kinds of political repression. 
From Galileo to Shakespeare, creative minds his- 
torically have had to contend with political inter- 
ference. But there is, I believe, a major difference 
between political handicaps to creativity in the past 
and at present. 


In the old days, a creative artist or scientist was 
in most cases urged to stay out of political thought. 
As long as the creative mind stayed out of politics, 


it was usually left fy*pertolate in peace. 
men wee 


Creativity vs. The State in Russia 


Today, there is calculated perversion of creativity. 
Not only is the creative mind not encouraged to 
operate outside politics, it is on the contrary forced 
to channel creativeness to predetermined political 
ends. Hence we have the miserable picture of a 
Russian composer (Shostakovich), after being called 
down for writing traditional music, meekly announc- 
ing that he has begun work on a new composition 
inspired by a series of hydroelectric construction 


projects. 


Similarly, Russia’s best known psychiatrists and 
y psy 
psychologists are abruptly confronted with a po- 
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litical ultimatum to wipe out Western ideas in psy- 
chology. Other efforts are made to create a Soviet 
version of history, of biology and other sciences. 


We could hope the trend results in the kind of 
overenthusiasm that might outlaw atomic bomb de- 
velopments as “too Westernized,” except for the fact 
that I’m sure Soviet commissars are already convinc- 
ing themselves that atomic development is strictly 
a Russian achievement. 

A free press and radio, free interchange of ideas, 
freedom of the individual to express his own ideas 





—all these of course are long gone in Russia. All 
that is left of freedom is encouragement to improve 
methods toward a politically pre-determined end. 


What can be the effect of all this madness on 
creative thought? Frankly, I wish I knew. It seems 
reasonable to expect that if you pervert creativeness 
long enough; if you put harsh political limits on 
creative thought; if you hold potential thinkers to 
pre-digested ideas; if you crack down harshly on 
every “deviationist” in thought as well as action— 
if you do all these things, as Russia does, to say 
the least you are unlikely to encourage individuals 
to creative contributions. 


A Very Thin Dividing Line 


What is true of Russia tends to apply to a large 
part of the rest of the world, where the trend is 
definitely away from individual responsibility and 
initiative. Great Britain now is trying to struggle 
out of five years of enervating socialism. Already 
there is a recognition that the British production 
crisis can be solved only by individual initiative. 
Fortunately, Britain had not been immersed long 
enough in socialism to destroy fundamental political 
and intellectual freedom, so there is a good chance 
that Mr. Churchill’s efforts ‘> restore Britain’s tra- 
ditional vigor will be successful. 


But I don’t think we have to look any further 
than the United States to see the decline of the 
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individual. Let me review for a moment the signs 
of deterioration of individualism in this country. 


As a result of depression, war and inflation, gov- 
ernment in the United States threatens to dominate 
completely our economic life. For example, we are 
about to accept as commonplace the fact that the gov- 
ernment can step in and take over a private industry. 
The latest example, of course, is the steel industry. 
Few people realize, however, that just since World 
War II the government has seized for various pe- 
riods, the oil industry, the meat packing industry, 


JOHN W. HANES, has had a long career in industry and public service. He is Vice 
President, director, and member of the Executive Committee of Olin Industries, 
Inc., is also President of Ecusta Paper Corporation, and holds directorships in Johns- 
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New York tugboats, the Washington, D. C. transit 
system, soft coal mines, a steel mill railroad and 
the railroad industry. The Army, in fact, is still 
operating our $27 billion railroad industry, and 
there isn’t the slightest evidence of any govern- 
ment desire to return the roads to their rightful 
owners. Mr. Sawyer now controls the $15 billion 
steel industry, and we, as citizens, seem to be acting 
in a very complacent manner about it. 


A very thin line now divides private enterprise 
from nationalization of basic U. S. industries. Fur- 
ther problems of this nature are directly ahead. 
A fully effective strike in the telephone and telegraph 
industries could result in action by the government 
to take them over. The coal industry, which has been 
in and out of government hands several times in the 
last ten years, may be seized again if John L. Lewis’s 
new demands are not met. 


It is significant that the Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union is perfectly willing for the telegraph industry 
to fall into government hands. In fact, by asking 
for the equivalent of a 50¢-an-hour raise—which 
would cost Western Union nearly ten times its net 
income in 1951—by demanding such an increase, 
the union seems anxious to force the industry into 
government ownership. 


The union’s official publication makes no bones 
about wanting to wipe out private enterprise in 
the telegraph industry, saying: 


“Now that the union has come out flatfooted for 


a, 
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government ownership without equivocation and has 
also instructed its officers to actively work for such 
legislation, we think that it is immaterial whether 
Western Union makes money one year or loses in 
another year.” 


How far collective bargaining has come since 
Samuel Gompers of the AFL said, “The worst crime 
against working people is a company which fails 
to operate at a profit.” 


So far government in every case but two—steel 
and railroads—has turned back industry to private 
hands. But unfortunate precedents have been set. 
It is unlikely that Mr. Truman would have seized 
the steel industry without due process of law if 
previous seizures had not been met with public 
apathy. Our law is based on precedent as well as 
statute and recent government seizure of industry 
certainly bodes ill for future economic freedom. 


The General Welfare Defined 


Similarly, the total tax burden and the specific 
impact of many individual taxes tend to reduce in- 
dividual initiative. The same may be said of the 
large-scale Federal budget and the multitude of 
activities in which the Federal government engages. 
Many of these activities could be done better by 
individuals for themselves. I am obviously not talk- 
ing about defense nor about those activities which 
we have long delegated to government. I refer to 
encroachment by the Federal government into all 
kinds of business activities which have long been the 
province of individual enterprise and initiative. 


How far we have come along the road to socialism, 
is not clearly understood. For example, take life 
insurance. The Federal government has not officially 
nationalized the private insurance business. But by 
continuously enlarging and enlarging, the govern- 
ment is now virtually running neck and neck with 
the industry in total amount of life insurance in 
force. 


For many years new program after new program 
of Federal insurance has been instituted. Benefits 
have been raised with little relation to payments. 
As a result of this steady process, by the end of 
1952, the amount underwritten by Uncle Sam may 
well pass the dollar amount underwritten by all 
the private insurance companies in the country. It 
is estimated that by the end of this year, life in- 
surance in force under various government pro- 
grams, is likely to run as high as $325 billion, as 
against a possible $296 billion in force under 


private insurance policies. Thus, socialization of 
private insurance is already well advanced, and is 
progressing at an alarming rate. 


In this connection, I would like to point out that 
the steady increase of Federal functions and the 
continuous growth of Federal power are excused on 
the basis that they are needed for the general wel- 
fare. As Mr. Truman himself has put it, “The gen- 
eral welfare is the sum of all the welfare of all the 
groups in our country.” 


The trouble with this kind of thinking is that a 
few extremely vocal groups—labor, farmer, veteran, 
even some business groups—do not, merely by the 
amount of noise they make in seeking special favors, 
add up to all the groups in the country. In other 
words, the general welfare certainly is not the sum 
of all pressure groups. The general welfare, I be- 
lieve, is not the sum of any groups—pressure or 
otherwise—but the sum of all our wonderfully di- 
verse 150 million individuals. 


In addition to individual economic liberty, other 
fundamental liberties seem to be endangered by the 
trend toward centralization of government power. 
You are familiar with Mr. Truman’s remarks on 
the seizure of press and radio. His unfortunate 
statement is more dangerous because of its implica- 
tions than its relation to today’s realities. Similarly, 
the recent imposition of censorship in all Federal 
departments is significant because of the trend it 
indicates—the kind of thinking some Americans are 
becoming accustomed to in Washington. 


More fundamental is a recent development, not 
limited to Washington, but extending the length and 
breadth of our whole country. I refer to the tre- 
mendous growth of smear techniques both in private 
and public life. Some people seem to be setting up 
a kind of religion of conformity, similar to the totali- 
tarian line as practised in Russia and Nazi Germany. 
People who deviate at all from the view that this 
is the best of all possible worlds frequently are 
ruined in reputation, after being tried by implica- 
tion and innuendo without the benefit of evidence 
and the justice of the courts. I believe we need to 
revive a view of our forefathers, explicit in the 
Constitution, that Voltaire was right when he said, 
“I disapprove of what you say, but I will defend 
to the death your right to say it.” 


I read an account the other day of an incident 
in Iowa that I believe is indicative of the trend 
toward suppression of the individual. 


Near a small town named St. Ansgar in lowa a 
man named McKinley and his three sons have been 
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raising potatoes for many years. You have all heard 
about the scandalous waste of taxpayer money in- 
volved in subsidies to potato farmers — the blue 
potatoes fed to hogs; potato bags sold to farmers 
for one cent and resold for ten cents; potatoes 
burned and plowed under. 


The McKinleys would have no part of this noto- 
rious program. They refused to accept the potato 
subsidy and just went on producing their potatoes, 
selling them however they could. They managed to 
make a living until recently, when 12 Lowa counties 
were brought under the so-called Federal Potato 
Marketing Agreement. Skipping details, the govern- 
ment obtained an injunction to prevent Mckinley 
from selling his potatoes. The McKinleys refused 
to conform, so the Department of Agriculture sent 
a representative who stayed for twenty-three days 
to collect evidence against the McKinleys. 


The McKinleys went right on selling potatoes. 
Old man McKinley telephoned the detective every 
time he sold potatoes and sent him copies of the 
invoices. The injunction finally stopped the McKin- 
leys from selling their potatoes. But it didn’t stop 
the McKinleys, who filed action to bring the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture into court. The McKinleys have 
lost some potato money. They stand a chance to lose 
up to $35,000 in fines and legal expenses. 


The government doesn’t like being sued. One 
Federal attorney has protested to the court that 
Mckinley’s suit “unreasonably annoys, embarrasses 
and oppresses” the United States of America. But 
still the McKinleys are fighting on—fighting against 
government domination. 


I think this story epitomizes Big Government in 
action. First you have a handout in the form of a 
subsidy. Thousands of farmers, less independent 
than McKinley, grab at the handout. And then comes 
the mailed fist of executive power, crushing the 
rights of a farmer to grow and sell his potatoes. 


Let me cite another actual case in California. 
For more than 40 years, a man named Philip Al- 
bonico and his wife have owned 1.259 acres of 
land in the Madera Irrigation District. For 20 years 
they have paid Irrigation District assessments on 
their land for joint purchase of needed water rights 
along the San Joaquin River. 


Finally, the Madera District contracted for water 
supplied by the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation. To 
the consternation of the Albonicos, the Reclamation 
Bureau made the condition that no owner in the 
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Irrigation District could obtain water for more than 
160 acres, generously making it 320 acres for hus- 
band and wife. 


In other words, the Albonicos were expected to 
give up 939 acres of their Jand for sale under 
terms and conditions to be approved by the Bureau 
of Reclamation. Otherwise, the “excess” land, on 
which full assessments had been paid for 20 years. 
would not be allowed to share in Reclamation water 
—the only proposed source of irrigation for lands 
in the Madera District. 


Fortunately, the California Superior Court de- 
cided the 160-acre limitation was unconstitutional 
and unlawful. This decision may slow down but 
certainly won't halt the grasping hand of Big 
Government. 


Result: Negation of the Individual 


The handout state philosophy starts with social 
security, and through subsidies, handouts, grants 
and assorted aids to individuals and groups, reaches 
a stage where the dominating force in the lives of 
the people is the Federal government. We are near- 
ing that point now. Many of our younger people 
have never known any other kind of government. 
| venture to say that many Americans have a feeling 
that they are the wards of the government—that the 
government owes them a living—that they are right 
in seeking the protection of the government and in 
turning to the government for handouts instead of 
exercising their own individual initiative. 


This trend, so obviously contrary to the develop- 
ments that originally gave this nation its strength. 
can only result in a further negation of the indi- 
vidual. I can’t prove this trend is important to 
creative thinking. But I believe it is. I believe there 
is a close tie between the relation of the individual 
to his state and the stimulation of creative thinking. 


If it is true that the tendency is toward the sup- 
pression of individualism, then you and I have a 
fundamental job. We must fight that trend to the 
bitter end. In other words, we all have a political 
assignment, and I use the word political in its 
broadest sense. Only by nourishing the political en- 
vironment which bolsters individual action, only 
by encouraging full freedom of expression, only 
by resisting the domination of all powerful govern- 
ment, can we enrich the soil from which creative 
thinking springs. 
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